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scarcely suppose that any of his important conclusions will be seri- 
ously weakened by later historic criticism. 

Present Problems in Foreign Policy. By David Jayne Hill. 
New York : D. Appleton and Company. 

If the League of Nations is, as to not a few Americans it seems, 
at best a Utopian scheme, then it is true by the same token, that the 
persuasive arguments urged in its favor cannot be refuted except by 
the most thorough analysis. The League is peculiarly a matter con- 
cerning which it is possible to hold much argument without arriving 
at a clear conclusion. Being Utopian, it resembles a philosophy, and 
seems, as almost all philosophies do, highly plausible and satisfying 
until one begins to question its first principles. First principles are 
extremely abstract; they are easily hidden from view, as the whole 
history of philosophy-making and of political theorizing goes to show ; 
and it requires the full power of the Socratic dialectic — that analytical 
power which appears to be much needed and much neglected in this 
day — to bring them to light when they have once been allowed to fall 
into obscurity. 

So far as the theory of government is concerned, no one is more 
notable for the use of this power of fundamentally clear analysis than 
is David Jayne Hill. The effect of the mental reagent which Dr. Hill 
applies to one's somewhat confused thinking about the possibility of 
permanent peace is to cause the separation of the two ideas of law 
and of an imperium or supernational entity. 

The distinction, though it seems obvious enough when stated in 
words, is sufficiently fine to be readily lost sight of. It is easy to con- 
found the idea of law with the notion of government as enforcing 
the law, and to forget that the ultimate source of law is in men's 
minds and hearts ; that a plan which tries to substitute machinery for 
conviction is not a means of safety but a menace. 

We have the Entente of Free Nations. It was this Entente that 
won the war. Such an understanding for the support of law as has 
already come into existence between the great free nations of the 
world expresses the exact state of enlightened public opinion. There 
is no real disposition to give up any part of the principle of nationality; 
indeed, a part cannot be given up without surrender of the principle. 
" By whatever name it is called, there is no third condition between 
super-government and the independence of free peoples. And the free 
nations do not desire a super-government. There remains, therefore, 
no possibility but an Entente of Free Nations, however it be named, 
and our one solicitude should be that it be not destroyed." 

What form would the great understanding between free nations 
take? Dr. Hill has outlined such an agreement in the simplest manner: 
"We, the signatories, agree that, if peace should be anywhere 
threatened, we will together inquire into the cause of aggression; and 
if we find that the Law of Nations has been anywhere violated, we 
will, by mediation, together use our best endeavors to avoid strife. If 
war is begun, we will together consider what measures we should take 
in common. And we mutually agree to submit any difference we may 
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have with one another or with other nations to a like mediation. To 
this end we continue our close association of intimate counsel, and 
will receive into our understanding other governments when circum- 
stances may render it proper to do so." 

Such an agreement would have the great advantage of being based 
upon realities. It would express exactly the degree of moral unity 
won by the war. It formulates the only practicable modus vivendi for 
sovereign states. Above all it conserves freedom — without which men 
will not consider themselves bound even by the law — and places the 
onus where it belongs, upon the common sense of right. " If the 
Entente Allies, who have fought together in this war to vindicate the 
rights of nations, are not to be trusted, and there is in them no soul of 
honor, then the outlook for mankind is a hopeless one." 

Instead of participating in so simple an agreement — an agreement 
which seems both entirely adequate and entirely acceptable — we are 
invited to engage in a political experiment which, among other de- 
fects, ignores the fact that "we cannot change national character by 
forming new partnerships, and particularly not by receiving into them 
a doubtful member, in the hope of rendering the defaulter and em- 
bezzler an honest man by giving him an interest in a business for 
which we are to furnish most of the capital." 

The nations have not changed their conception of sovereignty; 
they have simply become more fully conscious of the higher law. 
The two states of mind are not the same, nor do they necessarily 
involve each other. Inevitably Great Britain, in the League or out of 
it, insists upon her own interpretation of the freedom of the seas; 
inevitably France, the unfortunate next-door neighbor of the Euro- 
pean criminal, insists upon adequate guarantees of safety; inevitably 
the United States insists upon an assurance — however paradoxical in 
view of the general nature of the League — of respect for her own 
national policy, the Monroe Doctrine. The practical result of the 
junction of national interests with Utopian ideas in the League, is 
an effort to form " a sort of international imperium, constructed and 
designed primarily to secure its own immunity by maintaining a pre- 
dominant collective force, and secondarily to convert the small states 
into virtual protectorates under its own laws." On the one hand, the 
great Powers reserve too much to conserve the idealistic character 
of the League ; on the other hand, they undertake too much to render 
safe the principle of national sovereignty. 

The essential distinction between Law and an Imperium, Dr. Hill 
presses home from every angle. He shows the inevitable imperialistic 
tendency of the League, in its influence upon the foreign policy of the 
nations comprising it. He points out the peril of strife in every con- 
dominium. In particular, he points out the absurdity of supposing 
that in this country the treaty-making power may override the Con- 
stitution. According to the League Doctrine, " When the treaty- 
making power engages to make war, to raise armies and maintain 
navies, or not to raise armies and maintain navies, or to do anything 
which the constitution empowers Congress to do, Congress must do 
it, and has no choice, except to take notice that the obligation has 
fallen due and action must be taken." In other words, the treaty- 
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making power may surrender a part of our national sovereignty to 
a super-government. 

On the whole, it may be said that Dr. Hill's book constitutes 
something like a complete exposure of the falsity of a conception 
which through evasions and attenuations eludes all but the most 
searching analysis — a conception which has made a stronger appeal 
to the imaginations of well-meaning men than almost any other un- 
sound proposition in the history of the world. 

Collapse and Reconstruction. By Sir Thomas Barclay. Bos- 
ton : Little, Brown and Company. 

A series of shrewd and fair-minded comments upon the inter- 
national problems now confronting the world, Sir Thomas Barclay's 
book, without attempting to lay down theoretic foundations for a new 
world order, aims at formulating balanced judgments upon certain 
disputed or puzzling questions. The presupposition of the book seems 
to be that the peace treaty will not mark the beginning of a new era : 
common sense and the experience of the before-the- war-period must 
continue to be the guides of sound international polity. There is to 
be no sudden transformation of " European anarchy " into European 
order; simply the process of evolution, interrupted by the war, will 
be quietly resumed. 

The generalizations upon which Sir Thomas bases his views are : 
( i ) The movable or changeable yields to the immutable ; therefore, in 
a conflict between racial and geographical considerations, the latter 
necessarily prevail; (2) Natural boundaries are such as offer the 
minimum of obstacles to their preservation as such; therefore nav- 
igable rivers, being highways of commerce, do not afford the requisites 
of natural boundaries; (3) An independent State is entitled to enjoy 
the consequences of its independence, such as territorial inviolability, 
its right to determine its own form of government, its right of diplo- 
matic and consular representation, and its right generally to share in 
the international intercourse of the world. . . All independent States 
are international persons; (4) A State which is dependent on other 
States for revenue lacks an element of independence; (5) A State 
without free access to the sea is dependent upon its neighbors and 
lacks an element of independence. (6) A State enjoys its right of 
participation in pacific international intercourse subject to its observ- 
ance of its contractual obligations and of principles of humanity, 
honor, and social and commercial integrity. 

These principles, so far as they are new, are simply formulations 
of lessons learned by experience — some of it recent — stated in such 
a way as to avoid implication in theories too broad to be verified. Let 
us simply so far as possible avoid the mistakes of the past — this seems 
to be the point of view. Nationality is still the heart of the problem. 
A federation of the world is not to be confidently expected. And even 
the first steps toward such a federation can hardly be taken without 
danger. After pointing out many practical difficulties in creating a 
Society of Nations, Sir Thomas declares that, " The greatest of all is 
the creation of the new political entity itself and the curtailment of 



